













bulk of this interview was originally conducted by Numa Sadoul, in a series of sessions from October 1971 
to January 1972. At the time, Hergé was working on what would turn out to be his final completed Tintin 
album, Tintin and the Picaros (which would take another several years to see print). After being excerpted \ 
in Les Cahiers de la bande dessinée in 1971, the full interview was released in book form in 1975 as the 


first edition of Tintin et moi. By then Picaros had been completed and was running in Tintin Magazine, ’ 


so in May 1976, Sadoul sat down with Hergé again for one final session, which was appended to the 1983 4 


release of this volume (retitled Entretiens avec Hergé). 


__ 


The entire interview was translated from French to English by Michel Didier. The excerpts were selected 


by Milo George, and the translation was copyedited by Kim Thompson. Thanks to Mr. Sadoul for his help, 
as well as the Hergé Foundation and Moulinsart for their assistance in supplying many of the art reproduc- 
tions that accompany this interview, and special thanks to Nick Rodwell for his kind assistance in arranging 


for these excerpts to be published here. 
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ART AND THE WORLD 


OUL: By conducting this series of 
erviews, my goal is to reveal Hergé, the 
in as well as the legend, but also, inci- 
mtally, to put an end to a lot of precon- 
ideas, imaginary, untrue, spread by 
ind of celebrity and carefully cultivat- 
th by those who “wish you well” and 
ile countercurrents. Because, as you 
youve become a near-mythological 
re: An epic has been built around 
an epic that your sycophants and crit- 
alike are quick to propagate, amplifying 
distorting it ... 

GE: True! This is how, for example, 
earned that I was the owner of several 
astles, here and there, all over the world! 
[remember a story which happened to 
me in Switzerland, on the train from 
neva to Lausanne, fairly recently, in 
. | was reading a James Bond novel, 
ind across from me, a fellow was watch- 
me read. “Youre reading a James 
Bond book. Is it good?” “It’s very good. 
A subtle combination of reality and fic- 
tion. It’s also very well documented.” “It’s 
like Tintin, then?” Me (wondering 
whether he had recognized me): 
Really?” “Yes, really. Tintin is also very 
well documented. As a matter of fact, his 
thor came here to draw sketches for 
one of his stories. He also bought a castle 
‘in Allaman.” Me: “No.” “How so?” 
“Because I am telling you: No.” “How do 
you know this?” “Because I am Hergé!” 
‘Him (not at all disconcerted): “Well, 
at a coincidence! My wife and my 
‘children will be glad to hear that I met 
you!” And suddenly I had a castle in 
Switzerland! But the fact is that a rumor 
is always based on some kind of truth: I 
had friends who owned a country house 
on the lakeshore in Allaman and I had 
been visiting them from time to time. As 
you can see, where there's smoke there's 
fire! It is certain that any piece of gossip 
can be well founded. 

SADOUL: Be careful: I might run out 
there and shout from the rooftops that, 
struck by dementia, you are tearing up all 
your drawings! 

HERGE: Sure! While you're at it, tell 
them that I’m taking to conceptual art, 
the “happening” ... 

SADOUL: Since you bring up art, lets 
continue on that subject, if thats OK. 
You're known as an art enthusiast. 
HERGE: Yes, and especially contempo- 
tary art. And, somewhat paradoxically, I 
have developed a passion for abstract art. 
Maybe this was some sort of compensa- 
tion for the fact that my own work, for 
the past forty years, has been completely 
figurative. I think it's easier to dream or 
meditate in front of an abstract painting 
than a figurative one: the figurative 
painting imposes its subject matter and 
therefore its limits, whereas an abstract 








painting leaves you your freedom. 
Moreover, abstract art requires 
greater participation on the specta- 
tor’s part. It’s also a form of art 
which penetrates the subject. For 
centuries, artists saw things from a 
distance; then came the 
Impressionists, who broke down 
light; the Cubists, who broke down 
the object; and, with abstract art, 
matter itself was broken down: 
wood, marble, the living cell ... On 
one hand, reality is very important 
to me. But on the other hand, I 
enjoy dreaming in front of an 
abstract piece of art, exactly as one 
can dream gazing at clouds. 

Even as I’m telling you all this, I 
realize that it is not entirely true: 
Fernand Léger is a figurative artist 
and I find him admirable. 
Lichtenstein, in the U.S., is also fig- 
urative and I admire him as well. 
Maybe with certain abstract and cer- 
tain figurative artists it is simply a 
matter of their sensibility originating 
in a time that is in harmony with 
ours. Of course, Ucello, Boticelli, 
Vermeer, Ingres are and will remain 
timeless. But generally, I think that 
many ancient masterpieces came 
from a sensibility different from 
ours, and therefore aren't as moving 
to us, regardless of their formal beauty, 
regardless of the admiration they may 
arouse. 

SADOUL: Jn what direction are your 
tastes headed? 

HERGE: Well, and this is also odd, I 
realize that I’m developing more and 
more of a preference for geometry or, 
more accurately, for that which is con- 
structed, built, structured: Herbin, 
Vasarely, Dewasne, Lipszyc in France, 
Stella, Noland among the Americans, 
Maury — a quite young painter — in 
Belgium. It’s an art that delights me, 
more defined, more deliberate, more cal- 
culated, which sometimes brings in 
mathematics and programming. 
Basically, I have to some degree lost my 
taste for the “scream,” the gestural, the 
romantic. As far as sculpture is con- 
cerned, I think of Nicolas Shoeffer: such 
posture, such rigor, such reserve, yet, in 
the end, such grandeur! With Berrocal 
there is, in addition, the rigorous internal 
structure. What I find most exciting 
today is watching the evolution of art, 
trying to discover authentic talents, 
refraining from any 4 priori rejection. Of 
course, forms are changing, language is 
adapting, sensibility is evolving. But fun- 
damentally the creator always faces the 
same problem: define him/herself, seek 
his/her own equilibrium, express his/her 
personal vision of the world. So for me, 
there are no essential differences between 
Berrocal and a Greek marble, between 
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Shoeffer and Michelangelo. 

SADOUL: You reject labels, and rightly 
so: There are certainly no fundamental dif- 
ferences and we're fortunate enough to be 
living in times where comparisons can be 
made, times which allow us to be open, 
available, to everything. 

HERGE: Exactly. In the past few years, 
I’ve been fortunate enough to go on a 
series of journeys: Italy, Greece, the U.S., 
Scandinavia. It’s no longer Tintin who 
gets to travel, but me! This allowed me to 
draw some interesting comparisons, 
between Greece and Italy, for example. 
Greece has a glorious, extraordinary past: 
the Parthenon is a prodigious monument 
despite its myriads of tourists. But 
Greece has ground to a halt. Greece has 
stopped creating, Greece has ceased to 
produce anything, except maybe for a 
few colonels! Whereas Italy, with its sim- 
ilarly amazing past, remains in a constant 
state of creation: there has never been 
any interruption; it continues on, its 
people always on the move — a creative 
people, whether in the area of fashion 
design, architecture or the automobile ... 
SADOUL: But Ancient Greece was the 
most brilliant, the richest. I believe the 
Greeks must feel a certain frustration: this 
is a country which has great difficulty let- 
ting go of its past. Italy encountered no such 
problem of degeneration since it inherited 
much of its culture from Greece. 

HERGE: That’s true. As opposed to 


Greece, Italy continued to create. There 
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othing more depressing than walking 
g the streets of Athens, streets where 
t expect to encounter creativity, 
eauty, inventiveness. Well, there is none 
f that: This is what gives you the tem- 
erature of a city, of a country. In com- 
atison, within cities like Paris, Rome or 
pdon, there is'some form of constant 
expression in stores, in the 
ects displayed in their windows. And 
are so skillful when: it comes to 
ating magnificent things. Italian 
men are so extremely'elegant ... But 
k, we have wandered far away from 


ian 


THE BLUE LOTUS AND 
BOY SCOUTS 

DOUL: It seems to me that The Blue 
Lotus is an important milestone in your 
development. 

HERGE: This is correct. Up to that 
point, Tintin’s adventures had been made 
‘up of a series of gags combined with sus- 
‘pense, but there was no construction or 
planning involved. It was very short- 
‘sighted. I didn’t consider Tintin to be real 
work, but rather a game, a joke. You see, 
Petit Vingtiéme was coming out every 
Wednesday evening, and sometimes, by 
Wednesday morning, I still had no idea 
how I was going to rescue Tintin from 
the trap I had thrown him into the pre- 
vious week! 

SADOUL: And this changed with The 
Blue Lotus. 

HERGE: Indeed. After completing The 
Gigars of the Pharaoh \ announced in the 
magazine that Tintin was going to con- 
tinue his journey, to the Far East. And in 
fesponse to this announcement I received 
a letter which said, in essence: “I am the 
chaplain of the Chinese students at the 
University of Louvain. If you depict 
Chinese as Westerners too often do; if 
you depict them with a braid which, 
under the Manchu dynasty, was a symbol 
‘of slavery; if you show them as deceitful 
and cruel; if you mention ‘Chinese’ tor- 
tures, then you will sorely hurt my stu- 
dents. In the name of God, be careful: 
get the right information!” And so I did. 
Father Gosset, that was his name, intro- 
duced me to one of his students who was 
drawing, painting, sculpting, who was 
also a poet, and his name was Chang 
Chong Chen. Yes, I gave his name to the 
little Chinese boy whom Tintin met 
there and who became his friend. They 
would meet again, much later, in Tintin 
in Tibet. Thus — this is at the time of 
The Blue Lotus —\ discovered a whole 
new world. Until then, I had envisioned 
China as a country inhabited by these 
shadowy beings with slanting eyes, very 
cruel people who ate bird’s nests, wore 
braids, and threw children into rivers ... 
Thad been deeply affected by images and 





tales from the Boxer Rebellion, which 
always emphasized the Orientals’ cruelty, 
and it had shocked me profoundly. I 
eventually expressed this in a dialog 
between Tintin and Chang. I was discov- 
ering a civilization that I had been com- 
pletely ignorant of and, at the same time, 
I became conscious of this new sort of 
responsibility. It was at this very moment 
that I began to perform documentary 
research and to develop an interest in the 
peoples and the countries where I was 
sending Tintin, because I wanted to be 
honest with my readers. Thanks to my 
encounter with Chang ... To him I owe 
gaining a better understanding of the 
meaning of friendship, a sense of poetry, 
a sense of nature. He is an outstanding 
fellow but I lost track of him. I wrote to 
him often; sometimes I tried to get infor- 
mation on his whereabouts from Chinese 
friends. But I don’t know what became of 
him. He introduced me to and initiated 
my love for Chinese poetry, Chinese 
writing — “the 
wind and the 
bone,” the wind 
of inspiration 
and the bone of 
graphic  firm- 
ness. It was a 
revelation. 

SADOUL: At 
this time, many 
things were 
changing. In the 
early days Tintin 
visited the 
Soviets ... 

HERGE: Yes, 
and as I men- 
tioned earlier, it 
was a kind of 
game — a game 
into which I 
playfully inter- 
jected politics. 
You have to 
understand that 
Le XXe Siecle 
was a Catholic 
newspaper and 
when, in those 
days, one said 
“Catholic” one 
meant anti- 
communist. We 
were literally 
“Bolshevik- 
bashers.” I was 
obviously 
inspired by the 
atmosphere of 
the paper, but 
also by a book 
called Moscou 
sans voile 
(Moscow 
Unveiled) writ- 
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ten by Joseph Douillet, who had been 
the Belgian Consul in Rostoy-sur-le- 
Don. He vehemently denounced the per- 
versity and depravity of the regime. By 
using this book, I was sincerely con- 
vinced that I was on the right track. Well, 
you know ... I had the blessing of my 
boss, [Father Wallez], whom I admired as 
a priest and as a man. 

SADOUL: Later, did you ever regret hav- 
ing done this episode? 

HERGE: Regret? Not at all. Tintin in the 
Land of the Soviets is a reflection of its 
time. To everyone — almost everyone — 
at the time, the Bolshevik was, as they 
said back then, the man with the knife 
between his teeth, that is, practically the 
Devil! That was the atmosphere we 
breathed at the time. About a decade 
later, in the same vein, young Belgians, 
under the orders of Degrelle, went to get 
their teeth kicked in in the Ukraine or 
the Caucasus, convinced that they were 
part of an anti-Bolshevik crusade and 
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Left: Hergé often drew 
original covers for Le Petit 
Vingtiéme, wherein Tintin 
was serialized all through 
the 1930s. It's almost pos- 
sible to glean the entire 
storyline from these 16 — 
some of which (particularly 
in the second row) actually 
depict events occurring 
within minutes of each 
other. 


Below: Tintin and Chang 
laugh over mutual preju- 
dices in the (thematically 
and graphically) ground- 
breaking The Blue Lotus. 
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Above right: Father Wallez’s 
publicity stunt pays off, as 
Tintin’s return from Russia (via 
a real-life Tintin impersonator) 
garners crowds; Hergé had 
actually drawn the triumphant 
return before the event itself 
(above left). 


Below: Soviets periodically 
pauses for vehement anti- 
Communist propaganda. 
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were the defenders of Christian civiliza- 
tion. And those who got out of it were 
sentenced for having worn the “feldgrau” 
uniform!, This also reminds me of a 
strange fact: When Tintin finished his 
trip to Russia, Le XXe Siécle prepared a 
grandiose welcome for him at the Gare 
du Nord. Tintin returned, and I couldn't 
believe my eyes when I saw the plaza in 
front of the railway station crammed 
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with people! The same sort of reception 
greeted Tintin later, when he returned 
from the Congo and then from America. 
The role of Tintin was played by two dif- 
ferent boys. And here’s the peculiar 
thing: One of them joined the Walloon 
anti-Bolshevik legion, and the other 
fought under the British flag, accom- 
plishing exploits that won him the 
Victoria Cross. Isn’t that amazing? 
SADOUL: Another instance of your 
Gemini personality! 

HERGE: In any case, I find the destiny 
of these boys quite remarkable. A third 
Tintin, Jean-Pierre Talbot, played him in 
the movies: He did not become a hero 
like his predecessors. Well, at least not in 
the same way. However, he most impres- 
sively incarnates certain qualities of 
Tintin’s. In fact, when Chantal Riviére 
discovered him on a beach in Belgium, 
he was a physical education teacher and 
was consoling a little girl who was crying, 
just as Tintin would have! And this is the 
way he behaves in life, a little bit like a 
scout. You're looking at me scornfully ... 
SADOUL: Absolutely not: I am full of 
admiration! 

HERGE: Boy scouts are not very popu- 
lar these days and I understand why: The 
scout movement is somewhat irrelevant, 
somewhat childish, and certainly out of 
fashion. At least it has been an excellent 
school of life for me. Even recently, in 
Italy, I was still carrying my backpack to 
go trekking in the mountains (not the 
high mountains, no, rather the foothills, 
with the cows; still a very nice mountain, 
though!) and immerse myself into 
nature. Ah! What a pleasure to build a 
fire and roast some chestnuts ... 
SADOUL: You were by yourself? 
HERGE: No, I was with Fanny, my 
companion. Now there’s an instance of a 
painful time exacerbated by this scout 
morality: When I left my wife, about 12 


years ago, it was a complete nightmare. 


1 Leon Degrelle (1906-1994) was the founder and 
leader of Belgium's right-wing Rexist party, which 
collaborated with the Germans during World War 
II. “Feldgrau” was the color of the German sol- 
diers’ uniforms during World War II. 
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For her, most certainly, and I don’t want 
to swap roles here. But for me too: break- 
ing my oath — I perceived it as a drama. 
Not to mention that my wife was blame- 
less. Simply, things happened: I met 
Fanny, I left Germaine. Cest /a vie! It was 
the time of Tintin in Tibet, which is the 
perfect reflection of this moral crisis: 
friendship, loyalty, purity ... 

SADOUL: Had you been married long 
before this drama? 

HERGE: Twenty-eight years, quite a 
long time, no? I fell into a deep depres- 
sion. I sought help from a psychoanalyst 
to get out of it. Tintin in Tibet was born 
during this crisis and you may have 
noticed that everything in it is white. 
SADOUL: Nostalgia for purity. It was a 
form of exorcism. And how did you cope 
with this situation? 

HERGE: | went and saw a Swiss doctor, 
professor Ricklin, a student and disciple 
of C.G, Jung. He said: “I don’t want to 
discourage you, but you will never get to 
the end of this labor. This is a crisis that 
you must deal with. If I were in your 
shoes, I would stop working right away!” 
But I didn’t. Quite on the contrary, I 
hung on tight, like the good boy scout I 
used to be, and whose motto was “When 
in trouble, a scout smiles and sings”! And 
I dealt with this crisis the same way I 
dealt with my work. But the doctor was 
saying: “You must exorcise your demons, 
your white demons.” I was dreaming all 
in white at the time. This is all what 
Tintin in Tibet is. But it was obviously 
very difficult. So again, all this comes 
down to my boy-scout background! 
SADOUL: And have you completely exor- 
cised this demon? 

HERGE: I believe so. I accepted myself. 
This is what I was telling you earlier. I 
accepted that I was not immaculate. 
SADOUL: Just like snow! What affect did 
this self-acceptance have on you? 
HERGE: Life became much more pleas- 
ant, infinitely simpler, easier! I feel more 
in touch with the world. I used to be 
tense, that’s true, and difficult to live 
with. Once I’d accepted my flaws, 
including my “sins,” life became easier! 
SADOUL: Do you still see your wife, from 


time to time? 








HERGE: Yes, I still see her, I call her ... 
such contacts are none too easy, but still, 
they do exist. 
OUL: As the good boy scout that you 
yere, you already had that demon of puri- 
hin you, no? 
GE: Indeed. It certainly had been 
in me for a long time. But no doubt 
conjugal drama exacerbated it, 
t it to the forefront. 
OUL: Bur if this demon had been 
ed earlier, do you think things would 
ve turned out the same way? 
HERGE: | don’t know. I don’t think so. I 
believe events would have unfolded dif- 
ferently. I know men who cheat on their 
wives who don’t feel any remorse whatso- 
ever; they accept themselves without any 
kind of moral crisis. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, I believe it’s better that we not 
accept ourselves for a long time, and 
make the change only when it is no 
longer possible not to do so. Before then 
we should refrain from certain acts, from 
having thoughts of a mediocre quality. 
SADOUL: You disapprove of mediocrity, I 
believe. This is visible when you castigate 
some of your characters. 
HERGE: Who would admit to approv- 
ing of mediocrity? Of course, I do not 
“ike what is, let us say, “cheap,” whether 
human beings, or feelings, even objects. 
To clarify, though, this does not mean 
that the only things I consider valuable 
are expensive ones, rare marbles or pre- 
cious woods. No, a simple earthenware 
bowl can be lovely; an old piece of oak 
furniture can be very beautiful. This is 
quality that I am sensitive to. And there 
are human beings of quality just as there 
are objects of quality. 
SADOUL: J was recently reading a con- 
cerned statement from Denis de 
Rougemont: “The world is becoming 
mediocre, people love with mediocrity, hate 
with mediocrity.” He was blaming it on 
modern education, which tends to level 
individuals downward. There is some truth 
to this, but one must also admit that the 
high and the low have always coexisted; 
there will still be grand passions emerging 
from mediocre sentiments. 
HERGE: Absolutely true. However, in 
this day and age, mass media, newspa- 
pers, radio, television, cinema, they all 
contribute to this reinforcement of medi- 
ocrity. 
SADOUL: And comics? 
HERGE: Comics as well, of course. This 
is what the modern world is, a very wor- 
tisome one: It’s the “future shock” Alvin 
Téffler talks about. Conversely, I believe 
it’s also not good to look into the future 
in your “rear-view mirror,” as McLuhan 
put it. What is coming is not all bad; one 
must try to adapt. It’s true that every- 
thing’s falling apart, put into question. 
The walls of the house are cracking; the 
roof is collapsing, but there are still some 


good beams left and we'll 
have to re-use them again 
someday! 

SADOUL: So youve an 
optimist! 

HERGE: Maybe I’m will- 
ing myself to be one. But I 
sincerely believe the world 
is not going to perish: It 
has gone through so much 
already! ... We must admit 
that what is happening 
today has never happened 
before (unless there have 
been other civilizations, 
similar to ours, far, far back 
into the past!). In any 
event the world is chang- 
ing before us: everything 
changes and evolves, faster 
and faster. The ancient 
world is long gone! 


INFLUENCES 


SADOUL: As I was read- 
ing Soviets, I noticed cer- 
tain pages which reminded me of 
Benjamin Rabier’s drawings, in particular 
the pages where you depict animals. 
HERGE: This is true. I was young and I 
admired Benjamin Rabier very much. 
His work was probably engraved in my 
memory deeply enough that I must 
indeed have been remembering it while I 
was drawing my animals. It shows, unde- 
niably! But I believe this is the only time 
I borrowed from him. 

SADOUL: What are the sources of influ- 
ence you recognize? 

HERGE: Well, Benjamin Rabier for a 
few pages in the Soviets. Later, though, I 
had a great deal of admiration for René 
Vincent, a fashion designer who had a 
very elegant Art Deco style. His influ- 
ence can be detected at the beginning of 
the Soviets, where my drawings are 
designed along a decorative line, like an 
“S” (and the character had no choice but 
to deal with it and find his position 
around the “S”!). I realized fairly rapidly 
that I was better off letting it flow, and 
that the page would build itself natural- 
ly. Another influence: Geo McManus, 
the author of Bringing up Father, in 
whose work I admired above all ... his 
noses! Ah! Geo McManus’s noses! I had 
found those tiny round or oval noses so 
much fun that I used them, without 
scruples! 

SADOUL: Yes, it can also be noticed in 
Soviets. 

HERGE: Another influence, but only 
starting in The Blue Lotus: Chinese draw- 
ing. At the time, my friend Chang had 
given me little books full of models used 
to teach reading and drawing in his 
country. It allowed me to study the best 
painters and illustrators. This was very 
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useful, notably to suggest volume, to give 
the impression that a character was in 
three dimensions. 

SADOUL: Without a doubt, The Blue 
Lotus was a turning point in your tech- 
nique: this is the first episode which could 
be subject to a discussion about aesthetics. 
HERGE: Perhaps. In any case this is 
when my drawing technique started to 
improve. But I think I am still evolving 
today. I believe that any creator can and 
must improve constantly. Hokusai, the 
great Japanese artist nicknamed “the old 
man mad about drawing,” at the age of 
90 declared, on his death bed: “Ah! If I 
could only live one or two more years, I 
think I would succeed in giving life to a 
simple dot!” 

SADOUL: So, basically, Alain Saint- 
Ogan isn't among those major influences, 
then? 

HERGE: Oh, no, quite the contrary: 
Saint-Ogan had a huge influence on me, 
for I admired him and I still do: his 
drawings were clear, precise, “legible,” 
and the story was flawlessly told. These 
are the areas where he influenced me the 
most. 

SADOUL: Aside from McManus, did the 
Americans influence you? 

HERGE: I believe so. But not so much 
this or the other cartoonist as the overall 
American comic-strip production of the 
30s. And the defining quality of the 
American comic strips, just like 
American movies, is their great clarity. 
Generally Americans are good at telling 
stories, even if those stories are garbage. 
This is the great lesson I learned, from 
both American comic strips and movies. 
SADOUL: Jn The Katzenjammer Kids 
theres a big, bearded sailor and a little 


Above: Hergé would often 
rue the stereotypical, con- 
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Above: The 1931 page of 





Zig et Puce given to Hergé 
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mad scientist who could well be Haddock’ 
and Calculus’ cousins. 
HERGE: That had already occurred to 


me. But it’s a simple coincidence, I think. 


EARLY DAYS AND 
TINTIN MAGAZINE 


SADOUL: Tell me about your career up to 
the founding of Tintin Magazine. 
HERGE: I started in Le Boy Scout Belge 
in 1923 — I was 17 — with Totor. Then 
I worked at Le Petit Vingtidme from 1929 
to 1940, which is where Tintin was pub- 
lished, up until the war. It was also 
simultaneously published in France in 
Coeurs Vaillants. In 1940 I joined Le Soir, 
where I stayed until the English arrived 
in Brussels, in September 1944. Then I 
was blacklisted: I was blacklisted for hav- 
ing had my drawings printed in a paper 
published during the German occupa- 
tion, thus of having been part of a group 
of joumalists of the New Order, and of 
being a “kollaborator.” 

SADOUL: Racist, reactionary and fascist: 
the full trifecta! 

HERGE: Yes, be careful: you are sitting 
before a rather disreputable individual! I 
was arrested four times, each time by a 
different service, but I spent just one 
night in prison; I was released the next 
day. However, I was not involved in the 
trial of the collaborators at Le Soir, I was 
merely a spectator. One of the defense 


lawyers asked, “Why hasn’t Hergé been 
arrested too?” and the military 
Commissioner answered, “Because I 
would have made a complete fool of 
myself!” I was left alone. Of course, the 
Castermans never let me down. And in 
the beginning of 1946, a prominent 
member of the Resistance, Raymond 
Leblanc, was not afraid to select the 
name Tintin to launch his weekly maga- 
zine. He asked me to assemble a team. 
Obviously I accepted immediately and I 
instantly thought of [Edgar P] Jacobs, 
with whom I had worked before, Jacques 
Laudy, whom I also knew and who was 
very talented, as well as a young man 
who came to see me one day to show me 
his drawings, Paul Cuvelier: this is the 
“little team” thanks to which Tintin 
Magazine was born on September 26, 
1946. 

SADOUL: You started in Tintin 
Magazine with The Seven Crystal Balls, 
I believe? 

HERGE: Yes, this was an episode that 
had started in Le Soir and I had to com- 
pletely redo the layout to publish it in 
Tintin. But did you know that it took 
quite some time for the readers, publish- 
ers and cartoonists alike to get used to 
the technique of the dialog integrated 
into the drawings? I remember when 
Soviets was reprinted in 1930, in Coeurs 
Vaillants, the magazine headed by Father 
Courtois. 

SADOUL: You seem fated to end up in 
Catholic publications! An endless circle! 
HERGE: There was no escaping it! Well, 
during the first few weeks, they printed 
my drawings with additional explanatory 
captions below them! They were con- 
vinced that their readers would not 
understand these pages full of drawings 
without any descriptive text! I militated 
vigorously to make them stop. I had to 
overcome a certain reticence among the 
readers, but also among professionals 
such as Laudy or Le Rallic. As for me, I 
had already seen American strips using 
the technique of word balloons. And this 
gave me the idea of using it myself. In 
fact, Saint-Ogan, in France, had already 
done it several years earlier. I had met 
him in 1932, and he had been very sweet 
and encouraging. He even gave me an 
autographed page of Zig et Puce, which I 
have kept very preciously! 

SADOUL: Did you learn how to draw? 
HERGE: | never really formally studied 
drawing. At school I would never get 
anything higher than a “C” in this disci- 
pline! One evening — only for one 
evening! — I went to the Ecole Saint 
Luc, but since the only thing I was given 
to do was draw the chapiter of a 
Corinthian column, it bored me to death 
and I never went back. Maybe this was a 
mistake, I don’t know ... I had no inter- 
est in plaster: I wanted to draw people, to 
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draw living things! But at the time, in 
this Catholic milieu, it was totally out of 
the question that I study live models: the 
nude was Satan, Beelzebub et al.! 
SADOUL: When Tintin Magazine was 
launched in France in 1948, you were also 
working with Coeurs Vaillants. Did that 
create any difficulties? 

HERGE: I had no contract with Coeurs 
Vaillants but they published my stories 
on a regular basis. What I did not know, 
though, was that during the war, Coeurs 
Vaillants, which had withdrawn into the 
non-occupied zone, had been rereleased 
under the name of Tintin et Milou. So, 
when I announced to the priest who 
managed Coeurs Vaillants that Tintin 
Magazine was about to come out in 
France, it created a big stir: they simply 
claimed that this title belonged to them! 
By the same token, I also learned that 
they had published Tintin books without 
my authorization as well as slide shows, 
for which I had a contract with a compa- 
ny in Paris ... I eventually lost my tem- 
per a bit. The managers at Coeurs 
Vaillants retorted by pronouncing upon 
me an excommunication of sorts. And 
when Tintin Magazine was launched in 
France, one of these priests told me: “In 
France, in order to succeed, one must 
have the support of a religious or politi- 
cal movement. Your Tintin will have no 
success whatsoever.” Who was it that said 
it’s always dangerous to predict, especial- 
ly the future? 

SADOUL: And how were the Studios 
Hergé founded? 

HERGE: During the war, my books, 
which had been printed in black and 
white with varying and large numbers of 
pages, were hit by the paper shortage. 
Casterman proposed to limit their length 
to sixty-two pages but, on the other hand, 
to print them in color. So I started to re- 
cut and apply color to them with, at first, 
only one assistant. Then Edgar P. Jacobs 
followed suit in 1943, I think; then 
another assistant, and so on. So, it hap- 
pened little by little. The Studios were not 
created in one shot. Bob De Moor joined 
us twenty years ago; he is one of the pil- 
lars of the team. Then others came, and 
among them, some decided to leave or go 
fend for themselves: Guy Decissy, now 
director of Publiart advertising agency, 
Marcel Dehaye, who was chief editor at 
Tintin Magazine for a long time and is 
now retired, Van Noeyen, the designer of 
the rocket models, Ghion (“Geri”), 
Loeckx (“Joel Azara”), Roger Leloup 
(who went to Spirou) But some of them 
are still around: colorists, background 
artists, model makers, people who have 
developed a specialty. Of course there is 
Baudoin van den Branden, my secretary, 
Josette Baujot, France Ferrari, my cousin 
Nicole Van Damme, Michel Demarets, 
Jacques Marti ... My father was among 
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Top left: This Quick and Flupke 
sequence serves as a reminder 
that in his early work Hergé 
often focused much more on 
energetic motion than the later 
Tintin books’ increasing atten- 
tion to background detail and 
balance. 


Top right: The short-lived Popol 
et Virginie series (in fact, a one- 
shot) showcased a rare heroine, 
as well as the casual cruelty to 
animals that also shows up in 
Congo (although Popol does 
apologize to the horse later). 


Right: Although lacking the 
verve of Tintin, the 1936 Jo, 
Zette et Jocko story Le 
Manitoba ne répond plus fea- 
tured some inspired moments 
in the mad scientist's underwa- 
ter lair. This is from the original 
black-and-red serialized version 
(it was later adapted to stan- 
dard full-color format). 
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D’une voix coupante comme une 

lame Gilette, il questionna : « Ou est pei bas 
Save Hatt? » — Devant son regard " CHIEN, OR.LE 
et son Colt, les bandits ne firent CHIEN, CEST Mort 
aucune difficulté pour satisfaire sa 
curiosité. 
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En quelques mots, ils lui indiqué- & toute vitesse sur la piste sablon- 


Tent le lieu ot Blackcat tenait pri- neuse. Apres trois quarts d’heure de 
sonniére la tante de Totor. Elégam- 


galop enragé, le mustang s’arréta, 
ment, le C. P, sauta 4 cheval et langa Totor le suivit dans ce mouvement 
d’une main sire, la béte nerveuse... et regarda. 





Ayant regardé, il conclut que la et commenga l’ascension. Dure esca- 
fumée qu’il voyait s’élever de der- lade... Le repaire de Blackcat était 
riére les rochers provenait d’un feu. bien inaccessible pour tout autre 
Ayant ainsi exercé sa fine perspica- qu’un C. P. de la noble patrouille 


cité, il sauta a terre... des hannetons, — La créte... 
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Les Négres Seana les enfants tout tremblants et les emmenérent vers le village of les habitants, déja avertis, étalent 
fortis de leurs huttes, Nos héros étaient l'objet de la curiosité de plusieurs centaines de noirs, hommes, femmes, enfants. C'étalent 
des cris & leurs passage et ces mémes regards de convoitise qui les avaient déja tant inquiétés, 





On les.mena auprés du chef qui attendait sou un palmier, entouré de ses dignitaires. Ce chef était d'une élégance remarquae 
ble, Il avait sur la téte un vieux casque le soldat allemand, au cou, de la verroteri¢ aux couleurs voyantes, un calegon de bain, des 
bas de sole de nuances différentes, une botte de cavalerie toute trouée et um escarpin. A sa vue, lés goSses, malgré leur émot'on, 
faillirent gclater de rire, mais les dignitaires qui, eux, n’avaient pour tout costume qu'un tablier d’enfant autour de Ia taille, le@ 
fixerent d’un ocil courroucé et alors ils se tinrent cois. 


Facing page, clockwise from Top Left: (1) One of Hergé’s earliest published drawings, from a 1923 edition of Le 
Boy-Scout Belge. (2) An early gag (1925), also from Le Boy-Scout Belge. (3) One of Hergé’s very first published 
comic strips (1928, Le Sifflet); aside from the startlingly explicit toilet humor (the dog eats the fruitcake and 

leaves a turd for his owner — plus a pun on “piss” in panel 5), the visual look of the two protagonists is familiar 
— in fact, Hergé’s publisher reportedly suggested that he use their design for his new heroes. (4) Hergé’s first 
published panel continuity, still Le Boy-Scout Belge. (5) Totor, Hergé’s boy-scout hero (1926, ibid.) visits the U.S; 
note the credit “Hergé moving pictures.” This page, top to bottom: (1) A column header (for an editor's note), 
ibid. (2) The immediate precursor to Tintin in Le Petit Vingtiéme, Les Extraordinaries Aventures de Flup, Nénesse, 
Poussette et Cochonnet, from 1929. (3) Hergé was actually a far more accomplished illustrator than many of his 
early strips might indicate, as seen in this illustration from early 1929 in Le Petit Vingtiéme. 


HERGE INTERVIEW 


us during his later years: at the age of 85 
he was still the youngest of us all! 


ART AND BALANCE 


SADOUL: Your drawings are masterpieces 
of balance. 

HERGE: That’s very kind of you. I most 
probably do seek a kind of balance in my 
drawings. But this is obviously uncon- 
scious. Conversely, what is fully con- 
scious is my quest for “legibility.” 
Nothing is ever gratuitous; I reject effects 
that are purely decorative and aesthetic. 
Again, my primary objective is to be leg- 
ible. The rest follows. 

SADOUL: You build your images as a 
poet polishes his phrases, following the 
rhythm, like breathing. 

HERGE: Precisely so: the breathing is 
essential. It seems to me that the great 
challenge in comic strips is to show 
exclusively what is necessary and suffi- 
cient for the understanding of the story 
— nothing more, nothing less. The read- 
er should be able to follow the story 
without difficulty. There is, among oth- 
ers, one absolute rule: in our countries 
we read from left to right. Well, even 
with certain seasoned cartoonists, you 
can still find too many panels where you 
will read: “Very well, and yourself?” first 
and only then: “How are you?” Simply 
because these cartoonists have forgotten 
the rule of the reading direction. When 
I show a character who runs, he general- 
ly runs from left to right, based on this 
simple rule; this corresponds to the habit 
of the eye which follows a movement 
and accentuates it: from left to right, 
speed seems greater than from right to 
left. I use the other direction when a 
character retraces his steps. If the charac- 
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hout his early career, Hergé maintained a sideline as a commercial artis ; here are a few of his 
designs for posters and advertisements. 
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ets were always running from right to 
it would give the impression that in 
drawing they were going backwards, 
g themselves. 
DOUL: Who are the cartoonists you 
yreciate? 
RGE: What an embarrassing ques- 
In order to avoid making enemies, I 
uld mention them all! But here are a 
names, and I apologize to those I for- 
Well, I find Giraud remarkable. 
Hermann too. Fred is full of poetry: I 
love his work! Above all, there is 
Franquin, the almighty: I admire him 
ery much. In a more “classic” genre, 
e is Cuvelier. The first time I met 
he was not even 20 and was asking 
or advice. I was the one who should 
asked him for advice! What he was 
ng was superb: drawings with an 
aordinary elegance. Macherot, now 
here is a great creator, full of sensibility, 
yery scrupulous as well. Who else? 
Jacobs, of course, who taught me a lot: 
he is so demanding of himself, and such 
honesty! He never cheats in his drawings! 
d naturally Schulz with Peanuts, 
Johnny Hart, whose B.C. I adore. Gotlib, 
Claire Bretécher ... 
SADOUL: And who are the ones you don’t 
like? 
HERGE: An even more embarrassing 
question. Will you promise not to repeat 
what I’m going to tell you? I don’t like 
the “insincere,” those who seek fame at 
cost. I don’t like whorish attitudes, 
der any circumstances. There are too 
many of my colleagues of that sort who 
engage in merciless battles to reach the 
top of the sales charts. 
SADOUL: Are sales charts that essential? 
RGE: Not for me, at least. In fact, I 
try to stay out of it; I don’t want to be 
part of this muddle any more. 
SADOUL: /t's to your credit that you dis- 
tance yourself from that attitude; it is quite 
difficult and unpleasant. But I suppose you 
‘still have enemies, no? 
HERGE: Maybe, but I don’t know them, 
‘it’s of no concern to me. After the war, I 
had enemies for a long time — relatively 
harmless, though — who tried to sys- 
tematically boycott me. I had worked for 
newspaper during the German occupa- 
tion, therefore | was an ugly traitor ... 
But that’s all over now. 


OTHER EARLY WORKS 


SADOUL: Let's talk about Popol et 
Virginie. 

HERGE: This story was published in 
1934 in Le Petit Vingtieme. It was in black 
and white and I added color to it much 
later for its appearance in Tintin magazine. 
Tt was an experiment: I tried to introduce 
[anthropomorphic] animals and I rapidly 
concluded that it was going nowhere, so I 
went back to human characters. 








SADOUL: What about Quick et Flupke? 
HERGE: | abandoned those little rascals 
because they were giving me too much 
trouble at a time when Tintin was keep- 
ing me busier and busier. In Le Petit 
Vingtiéme you could often find one 
Quick et Flupke strip every week, in addi- 
tion to the two Tintin pages and (for sev- 
eral years) Jo et Zette for Coeurs Vaillants. 
So good-bye Quick et Flupke! “Quick” 
was the nickname of a friend of mine. As 
for “Flupke,” I took “Flup” —Philip — 
and the Flemish “-ke,” a diminutive suf- 
fix. So, “Flupke” means “little Philip.” 
SADOUL: Wasn't it published in Coeurs 
Vaillants? 

HERGE: No. This series is too typical of 
Brussels, really too “local” to be pub- 
lished in France.2 However, it was for 
Coeurs Vaillants that I created the other 
little heroes we just talked about, Jo, 
Zette, et Jocko. The top management of 
the magazine told me, “Your Tintin, you 
know, he’s fine, we like him OK. But he 
doesn’t earn a living, he doesn’t go to 
school, he has no parents, he doesn’t eat, 
he doesn’t sleep ... This is not very logi- 
cal. Couldn’t you create a little character 
whose father would have a job, who 
would have a mother, a sister, a little 
pet?” I had a few toys at home that I'd 
been using for an advertising job and, 
among them, there was a monkey named 
“Jocko.” From this I created a new fami- 
ly, just to satisfy these gentlemen's request 
at Ceurs Vaillants, thinking that they 
might actually be right. 

SADOUL: Was it also in black and white? 
HERGE: It was in two colors, red and 
black. But it was no cakewalk! First I had 
to give the father a profession, a profes- 
sion which would make him travel. OK, 
engineer could work. But in addition, 
this dad and mom spent most of their 
time sobbing and wondering about the 
fate of their children, who were constant- 
ly running off in all directions. So I had 
to make the whole family travel: it was 
exhausting! I gave up. Tintin, at least, is 
free! Lucky Tintin ... It reminds me of a 
saying from Jules Renard, “Not everyone 
can be an orphan!” 

SADOUL: Still, you did draw five 
episodes. 

HERGE: Actually, the first four episodes 
are two long ones that were subdivided 
for book publication. 

SADOUL: Personally, I think the last one 
is the best. An excellent episode. 

HERGE: You're talking about La Vallée 
des Cobras? 

SADOUL: Jt was a very Tintin-like story, 


2 Actually, Coeurs Vaillants published 16 episodes in 
1934, under the title Quick et Jo, and all the 
Quick et Flupke books were eventually (and suc- 
cessfully) released in France, where they remain in 
print to this day. 
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don't you think? The characters in that 
story could very well have come from 
Tintin’ world. 

HERGE: | agree completely. In fact, I 
would like to be able to use the mahara- 
jah again. I like him a lot: A kind of eter- 
nal brat, a bit like a grown-up Abdullah. 
SADOUL: Back to Quick et Flupke: As J 
was reading Le Petit Vingtitme and the 
black-and-white books, I noticed that cer- 
tain pages have been deleted from the lat- 
ter-day editions. These pages were virulent- 
ly critical of Mussolini, Hitler, et al. Why 
did you censor these pages? Wouldn't they 
have made a good argument against those 
who accused you of fascism? 

HERGE: Maybe so. But it didn’t occur 
to me. If I didn’t allow those pages to be 
reprinted in their new versions after the 
war, it was simply because I believed that 
their only merit lay in their topicality. 
And encounters between “Quick- 
Mussolini” and “Flupke-Hitler,” which I 
had found humorous in the past, had, 
alas, turned tragic in the real world. You 
can still find similar arguments in Tintin: 
Isn't the villain in King Ottokar’s Sceptre 
called “Miisstler,” an obvious contraction 
of Mussolini and Hitler? That was a clear 
reference, no? So clear, in fact, that a 
General from the Sicherheitdienst — the 
security service in occupied territories — 
came to see me at Le Soir and said, “The 
airplane in King Ottokar’s Sceptre, isn't it 
a Heinkel? I would appreciate it if you 
were to refrain from making such poor 
jokes!” That was as far as it went, but I 
had been given a serious warning ... 


CUTER SERIELSEMENT! 
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Above: Hergé's mild pre- 
War jibes at Hitler took on 
an unfortunate resonance 
in retrospect as the hor- 
rors of the Nazi regime 
became apparent. This 
Quick et Flupke strip was 
not reprinted for many 
years, and then only in 
archival editions. 
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This page and opposite: 
Hergé develops a page 
from Tintin et les Picaros, 
from roughs, to pencils, to 
final inked art. Note also 
the selection of sketches, 
drawn from models (usual- 
ly studio mates) that Hergé 
used to refine the posture 
of the characters. (This 
sequence was deleted 
from the final album for 
reasons of space.) 
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SADOUL: Its been said that 
“Borduria” is a portrait of the Eastern 
European totalitarian regimes. I would 
personally be tempted to see in it a depic- 
tion of Hitlerism and fascist dictator- 
ships. 

HERGE: Listen, all forms of totalitar- 
ianism are harmful, whether from the 
“right” or the “left” and I lump them 
all together. Still the Gemini in me, 
right? “Borduria” could be a reminder 
of Stalinism because of the moustache. 
But you will also find, in the same 
episode, things like SS emblems. At 
the same time Germany was divided: 
King Ottokar’s Sceptre is nothing but 
the story of a failed “Anschluss.” But 
you can see any other totalitarian 


regime in the story. Colonel Sponsz »» 
definitely looks German with his Erich _ 
von Stroheim look. This is in fact the 


caricature of my own brother. 


SADOUL: Thats right, your brother 


was in the military. 


HERGE: My brother was a major and — 


he also looks a bit like Tintin. In fact, 
we used to call him “Major Tintin.” 


SADOUL: I understand you used him 


to create your hero. 


HERGE: Unconsciously, I used his + 


attitudes, his gestures in the first 


episodes! In Soviets, Tintin is him andI | 


hadn't even noticed it ... He was in the 
military and his career was affected by 
his way of being too Tintin-like, always 
kicking up a fuss, going against those 
stronger than himself, rarely abiding 


the rule of conformism in force in the © 
army, and where humor was not the | 


dominant notion! 
WORKING METHODS 


SADOUL: When you're working on a 
story, do you have other long-term proj- 
ects in mind? 

HERGE: At times, some vague pass- 
ing ideas, nothing more. I never work 
on more than one story at a time. 
Nothing will come to me before I have 
completed Picaros. 

SADOUL: How exactly do you proceed 
[when you develop a story]? 

HERGE: At the beginning there’s 
almost always a very simple idea, often 
some sort of chase, like in The Three 
Musketeers or Michel Strogoff From 
this simple thread of an idea, I build a 
scenario that I test on people around 
me. I have sometimes tried to work 
with writers but I felt a bit constrained 
because a script evolves constantly as 
the story develops and I do not like being 
bound by something too rigid. As far as 
the Picaros script goes, even though it is 
almost completed, it will certainly 
change further, to include more gags, 
more suspense. But back to your ques- 
tion: Once the script is finished, I start 


editing, cutting the pages. This is the 
most delicate part of the task because I 
need a cliffhanger or a punch line at the 
end of every page. And if, for example, as 
I reach page 42 I discover a better idea 
for page 15, I must do it all over again, 
from page 15 on! A really painstaking 
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task, believe me. 

SADOUL: Your stories are always 62 
pages long? 

HERGE: Always. That’s four 16-page 
signatures, minus two title pages. This is 
a technical constraint with which I must 
comply. 





SADOUL: Don’t you ever feel like writing 
of a different length? 
RGE: Of course, but we must com- 
with the rules of publishing. For 
t 714, 1 miscalculated: I thought I 
two pages more than I actually did. 
forced me to compress the end of the 
story, which, as it turned out, happened 
‘not to be such a bad idea. Before World 
War Il, that is, before switching to color, 
my books were not limited in length. I 
uld stop when I felt like it, or when I 
d nothing more to tell! Today, I must 
remain within this 62-page framework. 
DOUL: Youve always given the 
pression that you like order in your work. 
ERGE: Yes, I feel much more comfort- 
le in a strict environment than in the 
of “genius.” I need rules to achieve 
t I must. My own rules — even if I 
e the right to change them, of 
uurse, when necessary. 
DOUL: Let’ return to the heart of the 
r: the editing! 
ERGE: After writing a two- to three- 
ge — no more! — synopsis, I start 
ing breakdowns on small sheets of 
per, where I scribble a few sketches. 
Here, the characters are roughed out, as 
well as most of the dialogue, notes for the 
backgrounds, and so on. After this, I 
the actual work on a large-format 
board. And then I throw myself into 
with all my might, with nothing else 
mind but to breathe as much life as I 
ibly can in my little fellows, giving 
em as much movement as possible. 
nd I scribble, I cross out, I erase, and I 
tt over again until I’m satisfied. 
Sometimes, I have to rework a character 
































so much that my pen- 
cil pierces through the 
board! 
= -~— SADOUL: Up to this 
Z point you've been work- 
ing by yourself, correct? 
HERGE: Yes, by my- 
self, but with, from 
time to time — as I 
said before — some 
consultation with my 
assistants. This large 
format page I men- 
tioned earlier becomes 
the first draft. When I 
consider this first draft 
to be tight enough, I 
proceed to copy it 
with tracing paper, 
7 panel by panel. Then I 
— transfer the tracings 
onto another art 
board, which will 
. become the final page. 
| The texts are then 
‘“<! worked over with my 
collaborator, Beau- 
doin van den 
Branden, who is total- 
ly uncompromising — and rightly so — 
on the choice of an adjective or the posi- 
tion of a comma. At times, we have epic 
battles before we reach an agreement on 
a particular issue! Once this is done I give 
the page to my assistants, who will take 
care of the backgrounds (landscapes, 
interiors, airplanes, automobiles, etc.). 
This is where we have to be very careful 
and make sure that this background, or 
such-and-such an airplane or such-and- 
such a car, matches the style of Tintin. 
Each of these elements must be neither 
oversimplified nor overly detailed, each 
of them must fit in its position on the 
page and blend into the whole. I almost 
forgot to mention the “posing” sessions, 
which are quite mandatory if we want to 
succeed in making each and every atti- 
tude of a character as accurate and 
expressive as possible. Generally, I’m the 
one posing and one of my assistants will 
sketch. Why? Well, simply because it is a 
lot faster for me to assume the position of 
a character rather than explain to some- 
one else which position he should 
assume. Finally, the drawings are inked, 
by my collaborators for the backgrounds, 
but always by myself for the characters. 
This completed page will be sent to the 
printer who will send a proof back for 
coloring. But speaking of backgrounds, I 
forgot to mention how important the 
documentation is. For everything that 
has to do with costumes, architecture, 
means of transportation, the flora and 
fauna of a country Tintin will visit, we 
must study books, photos, prints. And 
then, transposing documents, mostly 
photographs, into drawings is far from 
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simple, believe me! The texts are lettered 
separately and calibrated in order to fit 
within the balloons, which are sized pro- 
portionately to the quantity of text. 
SADOUL: What a job! I suddenly under- 
stand how useful a studio like yours can be. 
But it doesn’t happen all at the same time 
— or does it? 

HERGE: Generally, this is done accord- 
ing to the constraints of publication 
deadlines. But I would like the story I’m 
currently working on to be completed 
before submitting it for publication in 
Tintin. We're quite slow at the moment 
because we're also working on an animat- 
ed cartoon. In addition, I’m discovering 
the pleasures of life! 

SADOUL: Why do you keep working? 
HERGE: Why? Because I like it, because 
I’m enjoying myself. Every Tintin story 
has been created for the fun of it. 
However, it is also true that 1 am now 
working at a much slower pace than 
before, and that I am enjoying life. For 
example, I started to travel. 

SADOUL: Might it be a subconscious 
need to escape that pulls you away from 
your studio? 

HERGE: It has nothing to do with 
escape but rather with a need to see, to 
discover the world, to recharge my bat- 
teries! 

SADOUL: So its not to earn your living 
that you keep working, is it? 

HERGE: Well, no. If I wanted to stop, I 
could. And quite legitimately, since I 
have reached retirement age! 

SADOUL: Js it because you don't want to 
disappoint your readers, because you refuse 
to abandon your collaborators? Afier Flight 
714 there was a rumor — another rumor! 
— according to which you were going to 
retire and dedicate your life to the decora- 
tion of your castle. 

HERGE: Which castle? The one in the 
South of France, the one in Switzerland, 
or maybe one of those I have allegedly 
built in Spain? No, no, for now at least, I 
have no intention of bailing out. 
SADOUL: But the work could be done 
without you, don’t you think? 

HERGE: Without me? Frankly I don't 
believe so. There are indeed many things 
my collaborators can do without me, and 
even better than me. But breathing life 
into Tintin, into Haddock, Calculus, the 
Thomsons and all the others, I think I 
am the only one who can do that: Tintin 
(and the others) is me, exactly like 
Flaubert used to say: “Madame Bovary, 
cest moi!” These are my eyes, my feelings, 
my lungs, my guts! I believe I’m the only 
one who can animate him, who can give 
him a soul. This is a personal piece of 
work, just like the work of a painter or a 
writer: this is not an industry! If anyone 
else were to take over Tintin, they might 
do it better, or maybe worse. But one 
thing is certain, they would do it differ- 
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Upper Right (this page): 
The first version of The 
Black Island as it 
appeared in Le Petit 
Vingtiéme. 


Facing page, top: The ini- 
tial 1943 color version, 
redesigned, tweaked, and 
colored. 


Facing page, bottom: 
The 1966 version, entirely 
re-drawn by the Hergé 
studio. 


Below: The Blacks' pidgin 

dialect got Hergé in trou- 
ble again in this sequence 
from The Red Sea Sharks. 


Ecoute, M'sieur... Faut pas te 
Jacher... Ona été enfermeés ici 
par des méchants Blancs...0On 
croyalt que tu étais avec eux... 
On ne savait pas,nous,Msreur 
Ou sont les méchants Blancs, 
maintenant, M'sieur ?.. 





ently and therefore, it would no longer 
be Tintin! 

SADOUL: Tintin is not an ordinary 
comic strip: its something that will remain 
closely associated with your name. When 
you came to Nice, someone at Casterman 
told me, ‘Actually, Tintin is the child Hergé 
never had.” 

HERGE: Quite possibly: I raised him, 
protected him, fed him just like a father 
would. However, I think I’m old enough 
by now that I can do without an adopted 
child. I don’t need one, do I? 

SADOUL: What does the world of Tintin 
represent for you? 

HERGE: It’s me, me in all my possible 
incarnations! Tintin is me the way I’d 
like to be: heroic, flawless. The Thom- 
sons are me when I’m being stupid; 
Haddock is me when I need to vent my 
emotions. 

SADOUL: How has the character Tintin 
evolved since Tintin and the Soviets? 
HERGE: Practically not at all. In graph- 
ic terms, he’s still a sketch. Look at his 
features: his face is an outline, a diagram. 
On the other hand, Captain Haddock’s 
face is more animated, more expressive. 
This is the sign of a much more intense 
inner life. 


WORKING HARD 


SADOUL: Js working a powerful need for 
your 

HERGE: It was; not any more. Because I 
grew up, I matured, because I resolved 
my personal issues, I asserted myself, I no 
longer need to be a hero by proxy. 
SADOUL: You got rid of all your demons, 
right? 1 couldn't help noticing how the lag 
between stories has been growing lately: 
three years between Tibet and Emerald, 
five years between Emerald and Flight 
714. Now, we have been waiting five years 
for the Picaros and you've barely begun. Its 
like a record on a turntable gradually slow- 
ing down. I wonder if you really do have the 
desire to work at it seriously. 

HERGE: Yes, I do have that desire. But 
not in the same way as before. Age cer- 
tainly plays a role: I run slower than I 
used to and — unexpected consequence! 


— Tintin and Cap-tain Haddock also 













Bougres de méchants Blancs 
partis! Abandonné nous. Mais 
sf vous vouloiy alder noi, moi 
condurre vous ov vous vouloir 
aller. A la Mecque vous aller, 
hein ?.. 
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run less often and not 
as fast, they do fewer 
violent things, they 
long for more calm. 
This is a sign ... 
SADOUL: The Cas- 
tafiore Emerald, that 
was completely you, 
then? 

HERGE: Like all the 
others, in fact. That 
one in particular was 
something like a 
“journey around my 
bedroom,” the joy of 
a good rest. 
SADOUL: Afier the 
significant Emeralds 
interlude, you went 
back to using the con- 
cept of adventure to 
some degree in Flight 
714. It was said that 
you did it in response 
to the pressure from 
your readers. 

HERGE: Not at all! 
In this area I have 
never been influenced 
by anyone but myself! 
As a matter of fact, 
Flight 714 doesn't strike me as a return to 
traditional adventure; it’s another unusu- 
al episode in my creation. I believe 
Tintin and the Picaros will fit more with- 
in the standard framework you mention. 
SADOUL: J still don't understand why 
you continue to work! 

HERGE: Well, simply because I am hav- 
ing fun, also so that I can give work to 
the people around me and remain in 
touch: it’s like a cocktail of various rea- 
sons! Not that I see myself “tintinning” 
away until the age of 80! Still, you never 
know! Maybe I will change. Maybe I will 
move on to a more “philosophical” type 
of comics, such as Peanuts or B.C. | 
have realized lately that I find the con- 
cept of “adventure” a little childish com- 
pared with what I would like to express. 
Even as I’m telling you this I know that 
an hour from now, standing in front of 
my drawing board, I will forget every- 
thing and think only of the story I will be 
telling. For I am, above all, a storyteller. 
SADOUL: This type of content is a con- 
scious decision on your part, then, right? 
HERGE: You know, it is only recently 
that I came to a certain awareness ... 
Comics are my only means of expression. 
What else do I have at my disposal? 
Painting? That takes the dedication of a 
lifetime. And since I have only one life 
already pretty much used up as it is, I 
must make choices: painting or Tintin, 
not both! I cannot be a painter on 
Sundays or Saturday afternoons, that 
wont work! 


SADOUL: Do you regret your choice? 


QUER QUE JE FPouR- 
-SUIVAIS DES BANDITS 


HERGE: Not at all. I think I’ve done my 
best at what I was really cut out for, 
Should I give up on Tintin, I know that 
I could try painting. But I have no inten- 
tion of abandoning my characters: I’ve 
got time. I’m suddenly wondering 
whether it would be possible to express 
on a canvas everything we've discussed so 
far: pollution, for example. I could 
maybe proceed with a collage; cover the 
canvas with dead flies! Writing is another 
form of expression, but it’s not right for 
me: I’m essentially a man of images. 
SADOUL: Tintin in Tibet is the first 
episode of a series of books each of which is 
quite different from its predecessors: There 
is a change of direction from one story to 
the next. If we look at the latest books, 
starting with Tintin in Tibet, what does 
this evolution mean? 

HERGE: Tibet happened at the time of 
a crisis which translated itself, I think, 
into a stripping down of sorts. I tried to’ 
emphasize a simple but strong emotion; 
friendship. And I set aside the whole 
gallery of props used by cartoonists: no 
“villains” (even the Yeti — the one we 
call the “abominable snowman” — is a 
“good guy”!), no weapons, no fights 
other than man against himself and 
against hostile nature. All of this taking 
place in the high mountains, against a 
backdrop of snow and ice which sym- 
bolizes the quest for an ideal, a certain 
purity. But it was totally unconscious 
on my part. It was after the fact that] 
had my nose rubbed in it. That’s it for 
Tibet. 
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SENSITIVE ISSUES ting at! I was excoriated for having my do in translated American novels. The 

black characters speaking pidgin dialect _ fact is, the pidgin style of writing is com- 

SADOUL: Why did you rewrite The Red and this meant, inevitably, that I was a__ pletely arbitrary and certainly far from 
Sea Sharks? horrible racist! In the new version of the reality. But how do you make black 
HERGE: OK, I know what you're get- book, I made them speak more as they Africans talk like black Africans? Any- 
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way, my black characters don't look fool- 
nor are they ridiculed — or if they 
, it’s in the same way all my white, yel- 
and red characters are portrayed. 
ont forget, they are all caricatures! That 
id, my black characters are the victims 
id Tintin stands up for them, as always. 
in is against any form of oppression. 
DOUL: You mentioned the word 
“arbitrary”: It is a fact that making your 
black characters speak pidgin is driven 
‘more by a naive comic tradition than by 
“any underlying racism. But lets be honest; 
‘its not all bad to upset some traditions from 
time to time, is it? Now, I believe Tintin in 
the Congo was the subject of quite a long 
“quarantine for analogous reasons, is this 
correct? 
HERGE: Yes, but do you know where it 
was initially reprinted? In a magazine in 
Zaire! 
SADOUL: Youve been called a racist so 
‘many times. And its now time to come 
clean: Do you have anything to say in your 
defense? How do you answer people who 
call you a racist? 
HERGE: I say that everyone is entitled 


to his opinion, including calling me a 
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racist. So be it! There was Tintin in 
Congo, | confess. It was in 1930. I only 
knew of these countries through what 
people were saying at the time: “Africans 
are big children. Fortunately for them, 
we are here!” and so on. I portrayed these 
Africans according to these criteria, in 
this purely paternalistic spirit of the time, 
in Belgium! Later, in The Red Sea Sharks 
— even if I still used pidgin — didn’t 
Tintin clearly display his anti-racist con- 
viction? Just as he does with the gypsies 
in Emerald? The attitudes of Tintin and 
Captain Haddock are identical: They 
stand up for them, against all prejudices. 
And now, in The Red Sea Sharks, by 
showing that black people were going to 
become slaves and Arabs as slave traders, 
I was guilty of anti-Arab racism! It never 
ends! For Congo as well as Tintin in the 
Land of the Soviets, the fact is that grow- 
ing up, I was fed the prejudices of the 
bourgeois society that surrounded me. 
It’s true that Soviets and Congo were 
youthful sins. I’m not rejecting them. 
However, if I were to do it again, they 
would be different, obviously. Yet, every 
sin can be forgiven, can’t it? And in 
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Tintin in America | was already showing 
the power of the whites, the wealth of the 
whites exploiting Indians. As “racist” as 
my reputation was, was I really conceal- 
ing where my “sympathies” were leaning? 
And what about my Chinese in The Blue 
Lotus? Do you remember how white peo- 
ple snubbed them? I’m not grasping for 
excuses; I admit that the books from my 
young years were to a large degree a 
reflection of this Belgian bourgeoisie of 
the time: They were “Belgican” books! 
SADOUL: You made up that word, right? 
HERGE: It’s a colloquial expression I 
sometimes use: It’s stronger than 
“Belgian.” It conveys quite well the self- 
importance and narrow-mindedness of 
my fellow countrymen. 

SADOUL: What about this anti-Semitic 
side you are accused of? 

HERGE: I did indeed show an unpleas- 
ant financier with a Semitic appearance 
and a Jewish name, Blumenstein, in The 
Shooting Star. But does this mean that 
I’m an anti-Semite? It seems to me that 
in my series of rogues, we can find every- 
thing: I have portrayed many villains 
from diverse origins, with no distinction 
between such and such race. There have 
always been Jewish jokes, Irish jokes, 
Polish jokes, Scottish jokes — none of 
which, in and of itself, is particularly 
mean-spirited. But who could have pre- 
dicted then that the Jewish jokes would 
end up the way we remember, in the 
death camps of Treblinka or Auschwitz? 
Eventually I did change the name of 
Blumenstein and replaced it with anoth- 
er name which, in local Brussels dialect, 
means “small confectioner’s shop”: 
“bollewinkel.” And to make it look more 
“exotic” I spelled it “Bohlwinkel.” I 
found out later that this actually was a 
real Jewish name! 

SADOUL: So you are neither anti- 
Semitic nor an enemy of the Black people? 
HERGE: Of course not! And add the 
Orientals to the list. Do you know this 
story we used to tell during the war? The 
question is asked of an “occupied” citi- 
zen: “Do you like the English?” “No.” 
“Ah! You like the Germans?” “No.” 
“Americans, then?” “No.” “Russians?” 
“No.” “ Well then, whom do you like?” 
“T like my friends.” 

SADOUL: Jt seems obvious to me that 
your work — for those who read the books 
with an open mind — shows a rejection of 
certain conventions and a battle against all 
forms of fanaticism and intolerance. 
HERGE: You said it and I believe it to be 
true. In fact, humor and intolerance 
rarely coexist. Further, I devote my ener- 


3 At the time of the interview, the Congo had 
recently changed its name to Zaire; in 1997, it was 
re-named The Democratic Republic of Congo. 


Opposite: A sample of 
Hergé’s very finished pen- 
cils (the tanks have been 
drawn in by one of 
Hergé’s assistants, Roger 
Leloup) for The Calculus 
Affair. 


Left: The finished page. 
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y to understanding and breaking barri- 
is, literally and figuratively. If I’ve start- 
d to travel (finally!), this is not only to 
iscover new landscapes, not only to 
ther documentation, but also to dis- 
: other ways of living, other ways of 
thinking; in short, to broaden my view of 
world. I owe all of this partly to 


SAD OUL: Are all these ideas part of your 
ersonality now? 
HERGE: I believe so. I believe I always 
itood up for the principles of justice and 
eace. Now, could I still possibly be a 
facist, despite myself? Racism is deeply 
footed in one’s mind and difficult to 
extract. It requires a great deal of intelli- 
gence and a high degree of consciousness 
9 avoid being cut off from the outside 
vorld, to really understand ... It reminds 
me of a Belgian friend who lives in Tokyo 
Where she married her husband. They are 
very happy together, but they needed a 
lot of intelligence, courage and awareness 
to understand each other: The cultural 
barriers are so enormous. If I had a 
daughter I would probably hesitate to 
approve of her marrying a foreigner. 
Well, if 1 can have these thoughts maybe 
Tam still a racist? 

ADOUL: Yes. 
HERGE: Ah! Damn! 
SADOUL: You're avoiding the problem 
without resolving it. If everybody thinks 
like this, there will never be any progress. 
HERGE: Listen, for such a union to last, 
it would require that my daughter's hus- 
band be strong enough, free from a lot of 
prejudices. 
SADOUL: So you would let your daugh- 
ter marry a foreigner, but not just any for- 
igner? 
HERGE: In any event, it’s not an issue: I 


don’t have a daughter! 


CRITICISM 


SADOUL: Do you general- 
Ly pay attention to criticism? 
HERGE: I will confess 
that I pay more attention 
to praise than to criticism. 
SADOUL: A healthy atti- 
tude! 

HERGE: But criticism, 
when it is honest and sin- 
cere, causes me to reflect. 
And I am capable of recog- 
nizing my mistakes. When 
the criticism is willfully 
negative, I forget it. For 
example, I have to make an 
effort to remember an arti- 
cle where Tintin was 
accused of homosexuality: 
that suspicious friendship 
with Captain Haddock! 
And even zoophilia, on 
account of Snowy! Out- 
rageous, isn’t it? 
SADOUL: Might this be 
because there are so few 
women in your stories? 
HERGE: True, there are only a few 
women, but not out of misogyny. No, it’s 
simply because as far as I’m concerned, 
women don’t belong in a world such as 
Tintin’s: it’s one dominated by male 
friendship, and there is nothing ambigu- 
ous about such friendship! Of course 
there are only a few women in my stories 
and when they do appear, they are cari- 
catures, such as Castafiore. If I were to 
create a character who was a pretty girl, 
what would she do in a world where all 
the other characters are caricatures? I love 
women too much to turn them into car- 
icatures! Anyway, pretty or not, young or 
not, women are rarely comical elements. 
SADOUL: True. And this is the case in all 
civilizations: above all, the female is an 
object of respect. 

HERGE: Would it be the maternal side 
of woman which prevents us from mak- 
ing fun of them? It is indeed strange to 
note that women are absent from many 
comic strips. And when they are present, 
they are rarely the objects of laughter. 
SADOUL: So, would you have some old 
repressed homosexual roots in you? 
HERGE: I don’t think so. Yet, who 
knows? But I don’t think so. If I had 
homosexual tendencies, I don’t see why I 
would hide them. 

SADOUL: Going back to your “bad repu- 
tation”: sometimes you have been called a 
“reactionary.” How do you respond to that? 
HERGE: Above all I try to be honest. I 
do not deny a certain “right wing” side in 
me since I went to a Catholic school, as a 
young bourgeois. But I don’t feel like a 
bourgeois at all. I don’t feel any more 
“right wing” than I do “left wing.” What 


is true, though, is that I am a man of 
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order. I loathe disorder and confusion. In 
that area, I do have a highly pronounced 
“bourgeois” side: I like order in my 
house, in my ideas, and I am cautious. 


PHILOSOPHICAL MATTERS 


SADOUL: Do you love animals? 
HERGE: Yes, very much so. And while 
we're on the subject, I do feel very 
remorseful for killing and hurting so 
many animals in Tintin in the Congo! 
How could I have been so frighteningly 
cruel? It still torments me, just as much 
as many other bad deeds I actually might 
have committed! 

SADOUL: Are you nonviolent? 
HERGE: I am for nonviolence, of 
course. With, unfortunately, the occa- 
sional Captain Haddock-style temper 
tantrum. Which I immediately regret. 
SADOUL: You don't strike me as someone 
with a very religious mindset? 

HERGE: No, I don’t think I am reli- 
gious. I was brought up religiously, I 
studied in a Catholic school, I even 
attended retreats in monasteries. 
However, as far back as I can remember; 
I realize that I have never had the Faith. I 
thought I had it; I was sincerely con- 
vinced that I believed in God and that I 
was an excellent Catholic. But I was mis- 
taken. 

SADOUL: Think of all these people who 
see you as the “priest”... 

HERGE: It is difficult in our countries 
to avoid being steeped in Christian tradi- 
tions. But I don’t have a religious mind, 
and I am certainly not the “priest”! 
SADOUL: Do you believe in God? 
HERGE: I don’t know what to believe. Is 


there some sort of motor somewhere? 
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Above: Tintin’s blithe 
wholesale slaughter of 
animals in Tintin in the 
Congo would still bother 
Hergé 40 years later. 


Left: A decent attempt at 
the perhaps impossible 
task of translating Tintin 
and Haddock to flesh and 
blood, from the 1962 
movie Tintin et le Mystere 
de la Toison d’Or: (Good 
luck, Steven Spielberg.) 


Facing page: A sample 
of Hergé's color guides 
for the color pages insert- 
ed into later printings of 
the black and white 
Cigars of the Pharaoh. 
Top left: Hergé's original 
art; top right: Hergé's col- 
oring indications, execut- 
ed on tracing paper; bot- 
tom left: the two com- 
bined; bottom right: the 
final printed version. 
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Above: Edgar P. Jacobs's 
contribution to Tintin is 
particularly visible in the 


reworked color edition of 


King Ottokar's Sceptre, 
where the fictional coun- 
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Some sort of “spirit” which breathes life 
into us? Maybe, I don’t know. The idea of 
God is a marvelous one. But I have no 
idea. 

SADOUL: Doubt can be a comforting 
cushion, don’t you think? 

HERGE: Not necessarily, not always: it 
can be often quite uncomfortable. 
Everything becomes so easy when you 
are convinced of something! Life 
becomes so much simpler then! 
SADOUL: This is true. It reminds me of 
what Nietzsche said: “He who possesses 
strong beliefs can indulge in the luxury of 
skepticism.” Weighing oneself, reconsider- 
ing the acquired beliefs; these are already 
signs of reflection, but a reflection based on 
something which is present. He who doubts 
may already have the answer to the ques- 
tion, deep inside. There’ little chance that 
he encounters peace of the mind. 

HERGE: Life is so easy when you're on 
some sort of track! For instance, in 1939, 
when I was drafted, I was sent near 
Turnhout, in the North of Belgium. I 
was given the very important mission of 
requisitioning bicycles from the farms! 
Well, it’s the easiest thing in the world, 
requisitioning bicycles — I mean, fol- 
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lowing orders! It’s so much easier not to 
ask yourself questions. The army is for 
me the perfect example. Everything is 
simple, magnificently self-evident! Once 
I'd been drafted, all my problems disap- 
peared, no more responsibilities, no 
more doubts, I just had to obey orders: 
someone was doing my thinking for me. 
SADOUL: And how long did this last? 
HERGE: Until April 1940. I was a 
brigade Commander, if you please! I was 
a reserve officer in a French-speaking bat- 
talion: subsequently I was sent as an 
instructor to a Flemish-speaking compa- 
ny of infantry: an optimal use of avail- 
able skills, as always! On April 10, I was 
given three months’ leave for health rea- 
sons. On May 10, when the Germans 
arrived, we had orders to withdraw in 
France. By the 15th, I was in Paris, by the 
22nd I was with my wife, my sister-in- 
law, my niece and my Siamese cat in 
Saint-Germain-Lembron, near Issoire, at 
the home of Marijac, who, at the time, 
was on the front. 

SADOUL: Afier Belgium’ capitulation, 
the King issued a call to the population to 
return to work, right? 

HERGE: Yes, the war seemed to be over 
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for us. This is why I had no scruples 
about going to work for a newspaper like 
Le Soir: | went back to work, period. Just 
like a miner, a tram conductor or a baker! 
But while it was thought normal for a 
conductor to make the train run, people 
from the press were supposedly “trai- 
tors. 

SADOUL: What do you think of censor 
ship? 

HERGE: Which kind of censorship in 
particular are you referring to? ' 
SADOUL: Censorship in general. 
HERGE: I am fundamentally opposed 
to it. As I say this, I immediately feel the 
urge to say the opposite. As much as I 
would like all expression to be freed, 
there are so many idiots: to what degree 
can we allow idiots complete freedom of 
expression? I wonder if sometimes they 
shouldn't be restrained ... 

SADOUL: Careful! Everything you say 
will be held against you! 

HERGE: | know, I know! ... Too bad! 
SADOUL: Censorship is a sign of weak- 
ness: isn't it typical of a strong state, a 
socially and intellectually developed one, 
not to practice censorship? It doesn't exist in 
the Northern European countries, for 
example. 

HERGE: You're probably right. This is, 
without a doubt, my conservative side 
coming to the fore! I still think that we 
ought to censor stupidity, mediocrity ... 
But what would be the criteria for judg- 
ing? 

SADOUL: Such criteria would obviously 
be subjective and more or less arbitrary: 
One is always an idiot to someone else. This 
being said, have you personally been the 
victim of censorship? 

HERGE: Not often, actually. During the 
war, the Germans banned two of my 
books: Tintin in America, probably 
because they considered it an apologia 
for the Americans, and The Black Island 
because there was a Scot on the cover! A 
the time of The Blue Lotus, which 
strongly anti-Japanese, as I mentioned 
earlier, the Embassy of Japan in Brussels 
dispatched this general, president of the 
Chinese-Belgian — that’s right, Chinese- 
Belgian! — Friends association and my 
director relayed his complaint to me ... 
letting me free to continue, which is 
exactly what I did. 


EDGAR-PIERRE JACOBS 
AND HADDOCK 


SADOUL: Did Edgar-Pierre Jacobs help 
you a lot? 
HERGE: Enormously. It’s been a long 
time since we worked together but he 
had a great influence on me and how! 
improved. He was very demanding with 
himself and never ceased to surprise me. 
I was “looser” than he.was and I admired 
his patience, the precision in his work. T 








ember when we were redoing The 
Lotus and applying color to the lac- 
quered columns, he wanted a little touch 
of vermilion with a dash of ochre in 
order to obtain the absolutely perfect 
“lacquer-red” shade! I can still see him 
sucking on the tip of his brush and my 
telling him: “But nobody will pay atten- 
tion to this!” But he absolutely wanted 
his perfect “lacquer-red”! When it came 
ff the presses, it was a totally different 
shade of red, of course! Regardless, he 
never changed his working method. Even 
now, I heard that for his latest story, Les 
trois formules du Professeur Sato, he wait- 
sd several weeks for documents coming 
ftom Japan just to draw a completely 
accurate Japanese trash can! Edgar is so 
fabulously generous, but never affected, 
always discreet. I will never forget the 
story of the club, a very emotional mem- 


Tt was in 1945, a few months after 
the liberation of Brussels. At the time I 
living in Boitsfort (near Brussels) 
nd Edgar-Pierre Jacobs had been work- 
ing with me for a few years. That night, a 
large patriotic demonstration was going 
9 take place in the neighborhood in 
order to visit quick and exemplary pun- 
shment upon the “kollaborators” and, in 
general, those who had “doubted their 
countrys destiny.” The rumor in 
Boitsfort was that it was going to be 
ite a to-do and that there would be 
some defenestrations. And since the 
adventures of Tintin had been published 
in Le Soir during the Occupation, it was 
more than enough to put me in the cate- 
gory of the collaborators! Snowy himself 
had been accused of “sticking his muzzle 
in the German trash cans” by a member 
of the Academy whose name I will 
tefrain from revealing. Anyway, Jacobs 
and | had gone home after our tradition- 
al “See you tomorrow!” But then, at 8:30 
p-m., after dinner, the doorbell rang. We 
Were not expecting anyone: this is why I 
was a little concerned as I opened the 



































door ... to find my friend Edgar standing 
in front of me! My surprise only grew 
when I noticed the big club he was hold- 
ing. Why had he shown up that evening? 
“Well,” he said, “It’s quite simple: I had 
an errand to run in the neighborhood so 
I decided to stop by and say hello to both 
of you.” 

As far as the errand was concerned, he 
spent the whole evening with us. It was 
nice out and we were on the terrace. 
From afar, we could hear the rumble of 
the demonstration and the crowd shout- 
ing, punctuating the speeches. It was very 
late, the night became very quiet, and as 
he was leaving, Jacobs finally confessed 
his reason for coming — a reason I had 
guessed by then, of course: he had come 
to defend me, in case some hot-tempered 
“patriots” decided to come after me. 
Nothing had happened, thank God, and 
the club had been quietly resting in the 
umbrella stand! But I will never forget 
this both friendly and courageous gesture 
from my dear Edgar. And since that day, 
I know that when Mortimer rushes to res- 
cue Blake, or vice versa, this is not mere 
fiction: this is Jacobs expressing his real 
self, fully! 

SADOUL: Truly, Edgar-Pierre Jacobs is 
Haddock! 

HERGE: Exactly! 

SADOUL: Captain Haddock made his 
entrance in The Crab With the Golden 
Claws. 

HERGE: Just like Castafiore, I didn’t 
realize that Haddock would evolve into 
such a prominent character: he pulled 
me, he twisted my arm. He imposed 
himself! At the beginning he's not a lik- 
able presence at all. He is a drunk addict- 
ed to his vice: a total wreck. When he 
causes that panic among the Arabs who 
run away from his fit of rage, he’s not 
being heroic at all: he is simply drunk as 
an Irishman (there you go: anti-Irish 
racism now!). I am quite happy with the 
panel showing the panic in the ranks of 
the pillagers. It’s one of the two panels 
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that satisfy me fully: in a single panel, a 
series of movements, broken down and 
distributed among several characters. It 
could have been the same individual, 
lying down first, then getting up slowly, 
hesitating and finally running away. It’s 
basically, if you will, a shortcut through 
space and time. 

SADOUL: What is the other drawing 
youre happy with? 

HERGE: It’s in Red Rackham’ Treasure. 
Everything is condensed, too, but in a 
different way. By looking at the drawing 
itself, which shows the captain walking 
barefoot on the beach while his compan- 
ions are pushing the dinghy ashore, the 
spectator/reader mentally reconstructs 
what happened before: The “Sirius” has 
dropped anchor, a dinghy was lowered in 
the water, Tintin and his companions 
boarded; they rowed and finally reached 
the island where the captain just set foot. 
All this, which preceded the action 
depicted in the drawing, is expressed 
within that same panel. This drawing is 
based on a principle different from Crab’s 
— which I just described — where the 
effect is the result of both the simultane- 
ity and the succession of movements. In 
this one, on the contrary, this is an 
unconscious reconstruction, by the read- 
er, of movements which happened prior 
to the drawing. It’s like a self-generated 
mental flashback. Although the reader 
doesn’t realize it, he/she is unconsciously 
subjected to this entire analysis. 
SADOUL: Probably true since one re- 
sponds more to some pictures than others. 
HERGE: This is why it takes so long to 
create an album. Even less elaborate 
drawings demand a lot of work: reflec- 
tion first, then the execution: from the 
brain to the hand. 

SADOUL: But there must be other draw- 
ings where you instinctively achieved the 
same kind of results. 

HERGE: Maybe, but I can’t point to any. 
Of course there’s always some basic 
instinct. But isn’t such instinct the result 





Above: Two (only two!) 
panels Hergé is pleased 
with, from The Crab With 


the Golden Claws and Red 


Rackham's Treasure. 
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Above: A mournful Yeti 
watches the caravan 
leave in the very last 

pane! of Tintin in Tibet, in 
the original pencilled ver- 
sion Herge had drawn a 
tear trickling down the 
creature’s cheek, but 
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discarded it as too 
maudlin. 
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of instantaneous and unconscious work 
of the brain? It’s probably a choice made 
by the brain at the speed of light, acting 
in the manner — and at the speed — of 
a computer. 


WHITE DREAMS 


SADOUL: /n Tintin in Tibet you sing a 
kind of “Hymn to Love.” Let’ call it a song 
to Friendship. The starting point of this 
episode is very peculiar: a premonitory 





dream pushes Tintin — come hell or high 
water! — to fly to the rescue of his friend. 
And, in all likelihood, Chang is dead. 
HERGE: But I do believe in premoni- 
tion. There is enough evidence on the 
subject. Even though it never happened 
to me, it has happened to others. In the 
same story we also witness the phenome- 
non of levitation, corroborated by many 
credible authors such as Alexandra 
David-Neel and Fosco Maraini, who 
went to Tibet a lot. 

SADOUL: There is also this “interference” 
happening around Chang’ name ... 
HERGE: Yes, the sound “Chang” can be 
heard often at the beginning of the story: 
Tintin shouts it in his dreams, then there 
is the sneezing, the dog called “Chang,” 
as if fate were repeating the message over 
and over. 

SADOUL: There’ a dreamlike quality to 
it all. 

HERGE: There is also the Captain's 
dream, when he falls asleep as he walks 
and runs into a tree. That one doesn't 
have any real meaning. 

SADOUL: Do you actually “create” a 
dream when you depict it? 

HERGE: I would say that I re-create it: I 
let myself daydream, then I gather the 
useful material. I reconstruct the dream, 
make it graphic. This is how I proceeded 
in The Castafiore Emerald with the dream 
where the Captain finds himself naked in 
the middle of a flock of parrots dressed in 
tuxedos. 

SADOUL: Do you base the dreams in 
your stories on your own dreams? 
HERGE: No, not exactly. But I do use 
their logic, or rather, their apparent lack 
of logic. The dreams we have are so 
vague, so ill-defined that it’s difficult to 


convert them into drawings. We may 
think to have almost captured them but 
as soon as we try to give them a shape, 
they vanish. This is why we have to add 
or remove, “re-construct” the dream. 
SADOUL: Jn Tibet, snow is perceived as 
something stifling, dangerous, like the ava- 
lanche threatening the characters. 
HERGE: Yes, exactly. At the time, I was 
going through a real crisis and my 
dreams were almost always dreams of 
whiteness. They were very disturbing. I 
was taking notes, in fact, and I remember 
one in which I was in a sort of tower 
made ofa series of ramps. Dead leaves 
were falling and covering everything. 
From an alcove of immaculate whiteness, 
a white skeleton appeared and tried to 
catch me. And at that very instant, every- 
thing around, me, the whole world, 
turned white. I ran, I ran frantically. 
When Doctor Ricklin heard about this 
one and a few others, he strongly recom- 
mended that I stop working. 

SADOUL: ‘But you carried on with your 
work and this is probably what helped you 
overcome the crisis: Your activity was more 
beneficial than any other psychotherapy. 
This reminds me of Jerry Lewis, a pro- 
foundly torn person who finds his balance 
through his movies. In fact, a psychothera- 
pist told him that his intervention could be 
detrimental and that his creativity alone 
was the best cure possible. It seems obvious 
to me that an artist only finds his balance 
in the accomplishment of his work, don't 
you think? 

HERGE: And this is maybe one of the 
reasons why I didn’t run away from it. 
On the contrary, I reacted by throwing 
myself relentlessly into my work to even- 
tually succeed in completing my story. 
SADOUL: Js all of this the reason why you 
represent the Yeti as a near-human charac- 
ter? 

HERGE: Probably. Like me, my Yeti is 
looking for friendship. When I started 
the story, I had already decided to make 
him more human than “abominable.” 
This is in fact the influence of Fanny, 
who pushed me to “humanize” him. And 
contrary to what I told you earlier, it 
proves that I do not always discard her 
ideas. 

SADOUL: You probably didn't have a lot 
of documentation about the Yeti? 
HERGE: On the contrary, I had exten- 
sive documentation, supplied mainly by 
my friend Bernard Heuvelmans. I had a 
complete list of credible people who had 
seen the Yeti. I had precise descriptions 
of his habitat, his habits, pictures of foot- 
prints, etc. I also met Maurice Herzog, 
who had climbed the Anapurna and who 
had seen footprints. He told me that the 
Yeti was not like a bear: Bears are 
quadrupeds who only rarely get up on 
their hind legs, whereas these footprints 
were from a biped and stopped right at 
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the foot of a big rock wall. 

SADOUL: This detail isin the book, 
HERGE: Yes. The so-called “abominable 
snowman” obviously doesn’t live in the 
snow. We only find his footprints there 
because he climbs summits on his way to 
hunt into the next valley. With all this 
precious information I could easily avoid 
the pitfalls of the legend, just like for 
Explorers on the Moon. Maybe you'e 
about to ask me why the Yeti hasn’t been 
captured yet? First, one must find him; 
there are not many of them. And when 
an expedition is going after him, he can 
see it coming from far away giving him 
plenty of time to run away. 

SADOUL: He doesn’t seem particularly 
malevolent! 

HERGE: Not at all. We even know of a 
witness, a sherpa, who claims to have 
seen a little girl who had been taken in 
and cared for by a Yeti. 

SADOUL: So, Changs adventure could 
have actually happened? 

HERGE: Si non e vero! Obviously, there 
has been a lot of speculation around the 
oval-shaped skull that was discovered and 
it turned out to be a fake. But I kept that 
oval shape in my drawings because, at 
least, all the witnesses agree on this poin 
But I still don’t know why he was called 
“abominable.” Probably because hi 
appearance is frightful, I suppose. 
SADOUL: /¢s King Kong! In fact, Coope 
and Schoedsacks movie shows a chara 
very similar to your Yeti and his thirst for 
tenderness. Had you seen the movie at the 
time? 4 
HERGE: No, but I saw it recently on 
television. I also think it is a beautiful 
love story. And as you bring it up, you 
make me realize how similar these two 
stories are. This is rather disturbing .., 
I wanted the Yeti to be almost human, 
maybe as a kind of expiation for all 
these animals I had slaughtered i 
Tintin in the Congo! In the last panel o 
the album, this is only suggeste 
because I didn’t want to fall int 
bathos, but the Yeti is obviously sad ; 
he watches the caravan leave becaus 
he’s about to return to his solitude. Bu 
to finish with Tiber, here is an anec 
dote: a representative of Indian Airway} 
came here to complain about the b: 
publicity I was generating for his com 
pany: “This is a scandal! None of ou 
airplanes ever crashed! You are causi 
us much grief” 

SADOUL: You had used their logo ont 
airplane that crashed? 

HERGE: Yes, and I was using the con 
pany’s full name in a newspaper clip! S 
changed the logo and the comp 
became “Sari Airways.” But there are 
many airlines over there that I wouldn 
be surprised if “Sari Airways” also exist 
This is the price you pay for being to 
precise! 





Hélas non! Si je fais le moindre 
mouvement, c'est Je plongeon 
pour tous les deux! 


at Cone, 


Eh bien, mille sabords /gnice é vous 
Je lai échappé belle !... Ef aussi gri- 
ced /e corde: c'est formidable, ce 
nylon !...Mais maintenant, allerx- 


vous pouvoir me hisser Jusgu'd vous ?.. 
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THE LAST THREE ALBUMS 


HERGE: Now let’s talk about The 
Castafiore Emerald. This story was sup- 
posed to revolve around gypsies but it 
grew like ivy and went in a different 


direction. I introduced the real-life detail 
of Mr. Bolt, the mason who is supposed 
to come and repair a broken step in the 
main staircase. I had a similar experi- 
ence: the renovation of my country 
house took two years! One day, after the 
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album had come out, I got a letter from 
a woman who lived in the Walloon 
Brabant and asking me if the Mr. Bolt of 
the Emerald was in reality the Mr. Bolt 
who had built her terrace in the past — 
a terrace she was trying to get repaired 
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Above: An intense scene 
from Tintin in Tibet. In his 
new biography of Hergé, 
Benoit Peeters makes a com- 
pelling case for this sequence 
as a metaphor for Hergé’s 
own disintegrating marriage. 
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Above: Ceci n'est pas un 
Tintin. A fake Tintin page 
created in 1965 by studio 
mates Jacques Martin and 
Bob De Moor, perhaps at 
least in part as a hint that 
they felt ready to take over 
Tintin if needed. If so, 
Hergé was not convinced. 
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— in which case would I be kind 
enough as to send her his current 
address! 

SADOUL: In this episode, there is a latent 
problem of lack of communication: for 
example, the article in Paris Flash — now 
you were parodying a very well-known 
weekly magazine. Didn't its editors take 
offense? 

HERGE: No, I even heard they had a 
good laugh over it. They have a good 
sense of humor at Paris... er ... Flash! 1 
was obviously thinking more of another 
well-known magazine known for mak- 
ing so many mistakes that I thought they 
had someone on their staff who was 
actually paid to make them up. One day 
they came by for a story they were 
preparing on Tintin and were taking 
notes, and in particular about the big 
sign, the effigy of Tintin and Snowy that 
sits on the top of the building of 
Editions du Lombard in Brussels. They 
asked for its dimensions and I thought 
they had passed them on to their editors. 


Well, when the arti- 
cle came out, every- 
thing had been 
switched around: 
Twenty-five meters 
had become two and 
a half meters, and 
three and a_ half 
meters was now 35 
meters! I had a great 
time working all 
these similar mishaps 
into my story. 
SADOUL: Tintin in 
Tibet was built 
around a linear plot. 
Emerald is quite dif- 
ferent: now that your 
“demons” have been 
eliminated, every-thing 
is unleashed and some 
of your fantasies are 
let loose. How did you 
conceive this episode? 
HERGE: The story 
matured as all the 
others did but it 
went in a different 
direction because I 
took pleasure in 
throwing the readers 
off, keeping them in 
suspense yet setting 
aside the traditional 
tricks of comic 
books: no “villain,” 
no real suspense, no 
adventure per se. A 
vague detective story 
of sorts, whose key 
will come from a 
magpie. In fact, any- 
thing else would have 
worked: It wasn’t 
important! I wanted to share the fun 
with my readers during 62 weeks, send- 
ing them off on false trails, get them 
interested in things that were totally 
pointless, at least so far as thrilling adven- 
ture fans were concerned. 

SADOUL: This story involves four impor- 
tant birds: the “Milanese Nightingale,” the 
parrot, the owl and the magpie ... 
HERGE: True. But if this is not an acci- 
dent, only a psychiatrist could possibly 
give it an explanation: Personally I have 
none to give you! 

SADOUL: Emerald és a rather underrat- 
ed episode, more’ the pity. 

HERGE: And I took so much pleasure in 
making it. 

SADOUL: In the following episode, Flight 
714, Marlinspike doesn’t show up at all. 
Was this a conscious decision of yours to 
make a story in opposition to the preceding 
one? 

HERGE: It wasn’t quite that systematic. 
But it’s true that I don’t like to do the 
same thing twice, to walk in my own 
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footsteps. Each story must be a new 
adventure, especially for me! I dont 
think of the readers at all when I work. I 
do measure how lucky I am to be able to 
do exactly what I want, without taking 
into account the advice of others. It may 
be a form of selfishness, but it’s also a 
strength. 

SADOUL: However, after the fact, you do 
take such advice into account since, for 
example, it makes you correct the mistakes 
that readers point out to you? 

HERGE: Of course, and I find it quite 
normal to correct a mistake ... when it’s 
possible! But as far as creating my story, I 
remain my own master. 

SADOUL: Picaros certainly has an 
“adventure” side to it that reminds us of 
Flight 714 but generally I think that this is 
an episode which, through its ambiguities, 
its rhythm and its ‘anti-adventure” spirit, 
is closer to Castafiore Emerald. 

HERGE: That’s odd, but I tend to agree, 
After all the criticism I received, I came 
to realize something troubling. [In this 
story] Tintin has lost control, he is not 
on top of events anymore, he his subject- 
ed to them. And I think this is probably 
the result of the projection of my current 
philosophy: We have little control over 
our existence. We think it’s under control 
but it’s an illusion! And Tintin seems to 
be the illustration of this realization. 
SADOUL: But has Tintin ever been the in 
control of his destiny? We might be tempted 
to wonder. \ 
HERGE: No, in the first books, he was 
more proactive: he controlled the game 
board, made the decision to go in one 
direction or the other. But in Picaros, he 
is subjected to everything. It’s all coinci- 
dences or manipulations from other 
sources. 

SADOUL: Yes, its obvious: neither Tintin” 
nor the other characters ever make any 
decision. And if they do, the opposite hap- 
pens. We are stuck in an infernal machine! 
HERGE: This is indeed a constantly 
changing machine and Tintin is trapped 
inside it. He tries his best to influence 
effects of the machinery but he can 0 
succeed with the intervention of 
Calculus. 
SADOUL: So Picaros can in fact be 
called an “anti-adventure’? 

HERGE: Almost. There is a story, there 
is humor, action, which is why it’s not 
aimed only at the fans of Emerald. But its 
got less action than in the past. In fact, 
this is deliberate. I wanted this episode to 
start at a slow pace, I wanted things to 
evolve slowly and fall into place in the 


ize itself with precision because, even if 
it's not obvious, there are many things 
going on in this storyline: there is the 
adventure itself, Calculus’s big role, as 
well as the politics in the background, 













































guerrillas and Régis Debray, etc. 
SADOUL: One of the (many) criticisms 
leveled at you was that you were falling 
back on your “tics” — Haddock and his 
eurses, Calculus and his deafness — as if it 
a bad thing to continue developing a 
verse already solidly in place. Personally, 
I think that its the exact opposite: While it 
ippears on the surface to be a continuation 
Of the past, everything is in fact different, 
everything has shified, into an uncomfort- 
able new configuration. 

RGE: Yes, it’s the same world, but 
newhat transformed, if not distorted. 
SADOUL: We also meet characters we 
had only heard of before — Tapioca — we 
see others who suddenly play a big role — 
azar — and the main characters roles 
ire somewhat slighter ... 

HERGE: And reversed: Haddock didn’t 
ant to go and he does, and it’s Tintin 
who stays while he is the one who usual- 
y makes the decisions. Things appear 
ed and even a bit displaced. 
SADOUL: Just like in Emerald, probably 
moreso in fact, the heroes become parodies 
f themselves, almost caricatures: the cap- 
iain wants to quit drinking despite his 
desire, Tintin is overwhelmed by what is 
happening, the fearsome dictator trembles 
in front of his woman, Calculus acts stupid 
0 become later a “genuine” hero, Nestor 
pses some of his “style,” becomes less “clean” 
we thought he was. and so on. One 
struck me all along this episode: 
intin is repeatedly expressing his surprise, 
king at events with question marks in 
eyes, as if he were realizing that he is 
luded from the plot or that he is a mere 
tor. 

RGE: This is perfectly true. But only 
n part, because Tintin still does play his 
ole of helpful friend with deep convic- 
i n. Like in Tintin-in Tibet, he partici- 
tes in a story about friendship. And if 
B makes Alcazar’s revolution succeed, 
's not for the sake of the revolution but 
ly to help his friends. 

ADOUL: Don’ you think he might have 
ime conscious revolutionary convictions? 
all, he has some sympathy for Alcazar. 
[ERGE: Let’s say he’s sort of sympathet- 
sto him: He has known him for so long! 
IDOUL: Yes, but still, couldnt he be 
inced of the rightfulness of this revolu- 


IE: The final panel is there to 
refute it. 

MADOUL: But that refutation is 
dressed to the reader. Tintin is probably 
not aware of the existence of this panel. 
g a little naive, he may be more or less 
inced of the purity of Alcazar’ inten- 


: 1 am not at all sure that Tintin 


cc, 
\DOUL: But this is his Boy Scout back- 


Youll never convince me other- 





TINTIN’S PLACE 
IN HISTORY 


SADOUL: Do you realize 
that by creating Tintin 
youve achieved something 
very important? Are you 
conscious of this? Millions 
of readers who worship 
you... 

HERGE: You are from a 
generation who is not very 
fond of Montherlant but 
let me quote him. It 
comes from Lettre dun 
pere a son fils (Letter from 
a father to his son) in 
Service Inutile (Useless 
Service) and it says in 
essence as far as I can 
remember: “Try to alter- 
nate periods of recogni- 
tion with periods of 
anonymity. When you 
realize that it all tastes the 
same, you will have taken 
a big step toward wis- 
dom.” Whether my name 
is dragged through mud 
or worshiped, it tastes 
pretty much the same to 
me. 

SADOUL: You didnt 
answer my question con- 
cerning the importance of 
Tintin. 

HERGE: Well, if you 
must know, I don’t think 
I've done anything very 
important. On the contrary, I’ve always 
been astonished, and for a long time, by 
Tintin’s success. I would love to know 
why. Yes, why? Why do the Swedes like 
it? And why, at the other end of Europe, 
do the Spaniards like it too? 

SADOUL: And why is there no interrup- 
tion of the interest of the public, which 
changes as years pass by? When Jacobs 
finally went back to work, with Les trois 
formules du professeur Sato, it was a rev- 
elation for many. Such is not the case with 
you: No one will “discover” Hergé when 
Tintin and the Picaros is released. Why? Is 
it because you left your “imprint” on an 
entire generation? 

HERGE: I don't know ... I assure you 
that I will never understand Tintin’s suc- 
cess. As far as 1 am concerned there must 
have been some sort of misunderstanding 
from the start. When I look at Franquin I 
cant help but wonder how we can be 
compared. He is a great artist and, next to 
him, I’m just a mediocre illustrator. 
SADOUL: But theres more to it than the 
drawing! 

HERGE: Yes, I know. Yet, you won't be 
able to convince me that there isn't some 
fundamental misunderstanding some- 
where! 


HERGE INTERVIEW 





SADOUL: OK! But there are some mis- 
understandings which should never be cor- 
rected! You just mentioned Franquin: I 
assume you are aware of his “monsters,” 
these little drawings he secretly creates to 
blow off steam. Do you have the same 
“monsters”? 

HERGE: No. I think I managed to exor- 
cise my demons. At least I cohabit peace- 
fully with them. I don’t think I need to 
blow off steam any more, since I’m no 
longer repressed! 


A native of the Congo who has lived in 
France since 1966, Numa Sadoul works in 
the French theater as a director, actor and 
teacher; productions he has staged include 
Othello, The Magic Flute and Parsifal. His 
production of Puccini’s Madame Butterfly is 
currently running in Bordeaux. Sadoul is 
also a prolific writer on comics, specializing 
in book-length interviews with many of the 
greatest European cartoonists; his books 
include Moebius; Vuillemin: Entretiens avec 
Numa Sadoul; Tardi: Entretiens avec Numa 
Sadoul, Et Franquin Créa la Gaffe: 
Entretiens avec Franquin; Entretiens avec 
Uderzo; and Tintin et moi, entretiens avec 
Hergé, from which this issue's interview is 
excerpted. 
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Above: After The 
Calculus Affair an unin- 
spired Hergé asked his 
friend Greg to write the 
next Tintin story. But 
Hergé only pencilled a 
handful of pages before, 
feeling “imprisoned” by 
the storyline, he aban- 
doned it. He went on to 
create The Red Sea 
Sharks instead. (Late in 
his career, a similarly 
idea-strapped Franquin 
also sought out Greg as 
a writer for his Spirou 
series, but their collabo- 
ration resulted in a half- 
dozen albums.) 
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